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profile laid out to be In a normal area (not including any domes),
serves as a "calibration curve" for all areas having the same
wave speed characteristics. The time leads, read as the differ-
ences from the normal curve, of which Fig. 126 is an actual
example, are plotted from a zero circle of arbitrary radius about
the shot point with a suitable time scale to indicate for each line
of the fan the amount by which the first arrival time departs from
normal (Fig. 125). If definite time leads are found, the presence
of a dome is indicated, but its exact position is not determined,
as there is no way to tell the distance along the fan line from the
shot point at which the dome lies. Therefore, to locate it more
definitely, a "cross fan7' is shot and similarly mapped. The
intersection of the fan lines having the greatest leads gives the
approximate position of the center of the dome. The spread
of fans showing leads indicates the approximate horizontal
dimensions of the dome.
Literally thousands of such fans were shot in the Gulf Coast
of Texas and Louisiana between about 19261 and 1930. In the
earlier work fan lines were up to 5 or 6 miles long with shots of
up to a few hundred pounds of dynamite in shallow holes drilled
with hand augers. In the later work, in the search for deeper
domes, fan spreads were increased to a maximum of about
10 miles with shots of up to 2,000 Ib. of dynamite in holes drilled
to around 200 ft. deep. The deeper holes had the advantage of
using the dynamite more effectively and also did not blow out
craters in the ground and make serious surface disturbances
which often led to substantial damage claims.
1 The first prospecting in the Gulf Coast was done by profiles. It was a
year or more before the advantages of fan shooting were appreciated and
its technique developed. For a description of early field operations, see
Barton, 1929.